BACKGROUND   TO   HISTORY
Romans to treat for terms. His were explicit enough ; he wanted
for himself the richly fertile southern province then called Baeturia
and in return he promised to release the Roman army. Its com-
mander agreed to Viriatus' conditions. Viriatus was given
Baeturia and the news of his clemency was conveyed to Rome
where tribute was duly paid to the Lusitanian shepherd who had
turned general. But his personal triumph was short-lived. A
little later, either in 141 B.C. or two years after (the year is uncertain),
he was murdered in his sleep by assassins hired by Rome. His
forces then disintegrated.
The military career of Viriatus is one of the great romances of
early Peninsular history. There is little really known about
him and the few records that have survived have probably enhanced
the romantic side of his character. He has been described as the
Hannibal of the Iberians and by all accounts he was a great military
leader. The picture of him that one forms is that of a man given
to short and incisive speech yet with a genius for allegory. One
can imagine him leaning on his spear after a fight or resting in his
headquarters in the mountain fastnesses of the great boulder-strewn
Serra. He seems to have lived simply and to have scorned self-
indulgence even if he permitted it in others. It is said of him that
at his own wedding feast he took a little bread and meat only.
His men celebrated his death by marching around the flames of a
great funeral pyre chanting his virtues and achievements. The
effect his character had upon early Lusitanian and Celtiberi tribesmen
cannot be properly assessed, but it is doubtful whether he would
have ever succeeded in permanently binding together those two
conflicting races. His career in battle compelled the admiration of
Rome, and the nature of his death is a tribute to the awe in which
he was held by the Romans. His place in early Peninsular history
is assured. He was like Pergamus in Asia Minor, Eunus, Athenion
and Salvius in Sicily, Spartacus in Italy and Caractacus in Britain.
Effective resistance to the Romans ended with his death. There
was no one to replace him.
*          *          *
The Romans had long prepared for war before their invasion
of the Peninsula. Mines were either nationalised or state-owned
and miners, smelters, cutlers and other war-workers were directly
or indirectly employed by the State, thus enabling Rome to
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